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i} Nos. BI 7 517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. i 
if SH 
The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling j @ 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. a 
The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and (7 
will not clog on the rollers. ‘] 
SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at ‘short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade (E 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. | 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. Lh 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very iz 
best quality, always on hand. 2 al i 
BLACK INKS. rer, RED INKS. rw. | GREEN INKS. ren. f 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 2.00 | Carmine, . e - 82.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, See ae ae. 2.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, ‘ 3.00 2.00 1.00 | Lake,. P ° ; “ * 04 0 600 $8.00 | French Green, . ° . 3.00 
Extra Quick Drying J yb, for | Crimson Lake, . : . e . 5.00 $3.00 | LakeG@ reen—Light, . + 8.00 : 
hard sized and calend. p ape ar, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, ° ‘ - 1000 500 400 | Dark Green—Deep, . - 250 2.00 “’ 50 1.00 Li 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. Fine Red, . é ‘ - 800 250 2.00 } Fine Light Green, . = _ 200 1.60 I . 
paper, - 200 1450 1.00 75 50 | Fine Vermilion, 250 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark . 75 
Extra Wood Cut, for C 'y line der Poster Red, . 150 100 76 50 40 | Poster Green—Light, . . . 75 
and Adam= Presses, . . 1. ~ - . > | Orange Mineral, ‘ . « | 
Wood Cut, for power presses, . 7 5 30 : 
Exim Fine Book, 100 75 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE | PRINTERS VARINGH. i! Re 
Good Book. e . . - % 50 LO 80 Ne 0. 0 for or reducing Poster Inks, “ . .. Soa 
Hand-Prees News, .  . . 30 25 20 15 COLORS. 1 ‘- * . .. ia 
Drum Cylinder News, ° 20 12 | Royal Purple, . . . + 24.00 16.00 8.00 | « $ “ “ “ “ 3 i . iia 
Rotary and Bullock News, . 15 12 | Viole PO Ry etal ies AB Ls rr " " ee ses 
, ° ° ° . ° . ° Qui x D in ¥ rnish, . ‘ 75 60 60 VU) 
BLUE INKS. rae Pie os Ss a eee 3.00 pe ng Ve lind at special seten, : ta De 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . ‘ » 2.50 2.00 . Z x ‘ =4 | 
ag Oe MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH, 1S 
Dark Blue, e - 150 100 % £8 2 fal 
tittle 6 es ee ROO US DO | Lake Brown, . (ee YER SS eS Se a ee Se Ke 
Light Label Blue, . 75 60 40 | ChocolateBrown, . . . el SR eee ee ee 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, 3.00 2.00 | FineGoldSize,. . . . 2.00150 1.00 eae 4 ae ee ee eee Cee a fa 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 150 100 75 50 40 | Fine Raw Sienna, . ° . 200 150 100 | “ 3, ‘ ‘ . ° =. 2 . . 50 } 
Snuff Brown, . ° ° . . - 2.00 = & ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ “ 55 {7 
YELLOW INKS. EM 5s ae AEM ot et ge gs nnn 
Naples Yellow,. .« . 200 | FineDark Brown, . . . 200 106 75 | * 6, Se eee Sa ae Se ee, Sy) 
Fine Lemon Yellow, i 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . " 2.00 100 75 By the gallon at special rates. Bu) 
Fine Orange Yellow, : 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Tints of all shades wud colors, - 200 1.50 1.00 . 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 60 | White Size, . ° ° 1.50 100 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . ° ° 75 60 | White Ink, ° . . 100° % 60 40 impurities. 
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Washington Hand Presses 


No. 5, Platen 25x39, for 8 column paper. 






No.4, ‘* 24x37, “* 7 


Ne.a, .*- egugex-6 oe 














All the above are in warranted good order, and ready 
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for immediate shipment. 
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Gordon Job Presses 


Quarter-medium (Improved),”10x15 inches inside chase» 


3) b 


it 


with steam fixtures, complete, and in warranted good 


order; $250; without steam fixtures, $235. 


Dd | Re 


Half-medium, 13x 19 ‘inches inside chase; for steam 
3 x Ig 
and treadle; in good order; $315; without steam fix 
tures, $300. 













Eighth-medium, 7x11 inches inside chase; $165. 


it 


Gordon Chases (in lots to suit) 
go Chases for Improved Quarter-medium Gordon Press 


a(e— 


IOxI5 in. inside; good as new; $1 each. 


— 


+/—|- 


50 Chases for Improved Eighth-medium Gordon Press 


8x12 in. inside; good as new; 80 c. each. 


Liberty Job Press, 


Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase; in perfect 









order, with all attachments; $215. 


af 


Ruggles Job Press, 


One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x734 inches inside 
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chase; good order; $90. 
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Double Ruling Machine, 


Hickok’s make, in good order; will be sold cheap. 





Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 


$75. 


SECOND: BAND PRESSES, f., FoR SALE, 


Improved; 74% x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen) 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
os “ 26x40; 2-roller; “ se 


“e $s 26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 


Lithographic Hand Presses 
Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Press (for dry pressing), 
One Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 
One All-Iron Press, bed 19x25; $90. 


Calendering Machine (New) 
With two rolls, each 16x40 inches, made by Pusey & 
Jones, Wilmington; complete and perfect; price 


$800. 


Stereotype Machinery 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%4; $100. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch, to 
shave type high; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 


Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 31%x45'4; folds long mail 
, 3t*A J 


size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 


Bookbinders’ Cutter 
One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 25-inch; for steam 
or hand power; in first-class order; $90. 


(1) 
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SUSPENSION OF THE “PENN MONTHLY.” 

With the issue of the July number came to an end the publi- 
cation of the Penn Monthly, of Philadelphia—a periodical that 
never paid, that had in it no element to command popular suc- 
cess, yet exercised a wide influence and was frequently quoted, 
not only in this country but in Europe. In the literary annals 
of our city the late magazine will always occupy a conspicuous 
and honorable place. It aimed at reforms in politics; at an 
elevation of the general taste in literature, art and amusements. 
Many trenchant and graceful articles graced its pages; gentle- 
men of rare mental acquirements and ripe experience con- 
tributed freely. All the good intentions, high aims, well-writ- 
ten, carefully considered papers were in vain; the public 
withheld its support; and, after twelve years of steady loss, 
the supporters of the Penn Monthly succumbed to an untoward 
fate—one that their aspirations, labors and outlay did not 
deserve. 

The first number of the Penn Monthly, of Philadelphia, was 
issued in January, 1870, by a few of the younger members of 
the Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania. For three 
years these ambitious young gentlemen struggled along, find- 
ing at every step that editing was harder work than studying. 
In the beginning of 1873 the Penn passed from the hands of 
its projectors into the control of the ‘*Penn Monthly Associa- 
tion,’’ a chartered organization. For seven years the maga- 
zine remained under these auspices, doing good work, but 
losing money for its owners. At the close of 1881 the Penn 
experienced another change of ownership, being then trans- 
ferred to the Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, with 
the understanding that the latter was to incur no expense in its 
publication. The issue of the July number for 1882 exhausted 
the funds on hand; it was, therefore, decided to suspend the 
publication of the magazine. 

Mr. Wharton Barker, the proprietor of the American, of this 
city, was a warm friend of the Penn, he contributed $15,000 
in cash to its support, in the hope of placing it on a self-sus- 
taining basis. Other gentlemen contributed sums varying from 





$100 to $500, in addition to the stock held by them. The 
Penn Monthly appealed directly to a cultured class of readers, 
a clientage supporting several monthlies and quarterlies in 
England, Ireland and Scotland; but who in this country prefer 
the more popular and profitable reading of the newspapers, en- 
tertaining magazines and trade monthlies. 


<nitpan tatiana: 
OUR GOOD REPORTERS. 

Seldom are the wheel-horses of the journalistic profession 
taken into consideration by the public; few persons pause to 
bestow a word of praise on the hard-working reporters, or 
even so much as confess to a cognizance of their existence. 
’Tis a fine thing to know an editor, especially if he has ac- 
quired a reputation as a ready or caustic writer. Editors are 
invited to banquets, receptions, private views of gems of art, 
to no end of notable gatherings. Big fires and appalling dis- 
asters, heart-rending accidents and shocking murders, are 
deemed the proper festivities for reporters. 

Highly gratifying is it, therefore, to notice that one man ca- 
pable of commanding a hearing appreciates the newspaper re- 
porters at something like their value, and directs public atten- 
tion to the merits and importance of the class. Such an 
exceptional individual is the Rev. John G. Oakley, of New 
York, who not long ago devoted an entire sermon to reporters 
—not to excoriating the chroniclers of passing events for garbling 
his discourses; such fulminations from the pulpit are not rare, 
and seldom well founded. No! the Rev. Mr. Oakley devoted 
an entire Sunday morning’s address to his flock to expatiating on 
the good deeds wrought by reporters. 

He went far back into Bible antiquity for his first reporters, 
arguing with profound theological erudition that the twelve men 
whom Moses sent into the land of Canaan to investigate and 
report upon the condition of things, interview the prominent 
Canaanites, as it were, were not reliable reporters, such as 
gladden the hearts of the readers of American newspapers. 
At least ten of them were not; these ten, according to Mr. 
Oakley, were unreliable cowards, who prated of giants and 
insurmountable difficulties. Joshua and Caleb were two 
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reliable reporters, such as would be nominated for the Gas | arises in Vienna another editor with the varied and bitter expe- 


Trust in Philadelphia, or be made U. S. Consuls by President 
Arthur. 


and triumphing over every difficulty. All of which is true. 
Sympathizing with Moses in his dilemma at obtaining only 


two reliable reporters out of a dozen specially engaged, Mr. | 


Oakley maintained that it would be an impossibility to pick at 
random ten reporters from the journals of our day who would 
all be cowards. A majority of them would not be afraid to 


gest itself to the reverend speaker. 
the press ought to be proud of the courageous band of reporters 


that have risen up around it, and that the community at large 


| rience of Carl Hoffmann. 


The Rev. Mr. Oakley likened Joshua and Caleb to | 
the modern reporters, who, said the reverend speaker, are | 
moral heroes, stopping at no obstacles, quailing at no dangers, | 


nines iiatated 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE REFORM. 

Mr. Sterling P. Rounds, of Illinois, the new Public Printer, 
is something more than a dignified figure-head of a vast and 
complicated establishment requiring constant, watchful care. 
Nor is he an easy-going official eager for popularity, therefore 
content to follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. Mr. 


| Rounds has a keen sense of the responsibilities attached to his 
| onerous office, and he is giving convincing proofs that he is de- 
sample illicit whiskey, though that test of courage did not sug- | 


He did, however, say that | 


may be thankful that night and day these brave reporters are | 


fighting the battles of education and human intelligence. 

We may add that the too often neglected, underrated re- 
porters ought to be thankful for their reverend champion in 
New York, who has done them justice in a handsome manner. 


termined to discharge his grave duties without fear or favor. 
He is fast making radical changes in the working force of his 
bureau, which, like the practical man that he is, he has resolved 
to conduct upon business principles. He is reorganizing his 
administrative staff so as to manage the Government Printing 


| Office fairly and economically; giving to every department the 
| Same attention, and requiring therefrom the subordination and 


private employ. 


Clergymen and reporters for the secular press do not always | 


get on very amicably together. For years the reporters have 
assured us that the reverends were the sole cause of the differ- 
ences. Since reading the Rev. Mr. Oakley’s sermon, we are 
convinced that the reporters spoke truthfully. 





7. 
AN EDITOR WITH AN EVENTFUL HISTORY. 
There died in Vienna, this month, Carl Hoffmann, for a long 
period the editor-in-chief of the Wiener Tagedb/att. He had 
worn constantly for thirty years, on the forefinger of his right 


| 
| 
| 


hand, an iron ring, made by himself from a link of the chain | 


he had worn through two weary years of imprisonment at hard 
labor. 


He was an ardent sympathizer with the Hungarian | 


struggle for independence, the struggle that made Kossuth | 


famous. 


He advocated liberty with tongue and pen; though | 


very young, he became so conspicuous that when the Austrian 
General Windischgratz entered Pesth, in 1849, his first act was | 


to arrest Hoffmann. Although but nineteen years of age, a 


court-martial found him guilty of high treason. He was sen- 


tenced to five years’ penal servitude in a Bohemian fortress. In | 


the depth of a severe Winter he was forced to march from 


| or brothers to support them. 


Pesth to Vienna, and thence to Koniggratz by circuitous routes, | 


heavily ironed and thinly clad. 
his imprisonment, he was set at cleaning the streets. It is from 


After reaching the place of | 


a link of the chain that he wore during this time that he made 


his iron finger-ring. As a scavenger he was in good company, 


for by his side toiled Szlary, the present Austrian Minister of 


| there were a number of competent workmen. 


Finance, who is probably the only Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the world who has done scavenger work with a chain upon | 


his ankles. Released from imprisonment, Hoffmann adopted 
journalism as a profession, and remained to the last an 
ardent advocate of liberal government. For fifteen years 
he was the editorial head of the foremost daily paper in 
Vienna; at all times and on all occasions he had the courage 


of his convictions. A long time is likely to elapse before there 


faithful execution of such tasks as are exacted from printers in 
In carrying out his sweeping and needed re- 
forms he has already dismissed a large number of incompetents, 
and all not fitted to properly perform the work which they are 
paid to do are to be summarily dropped from the pay-rolls. No 
small degree of courage is required in an official at Washing- 
ton to pursue so praiseworthy a course. While it is quite true 
that no other rule of conduct should guide a responsible head 
of department at the national capital, it is also an unfortunate 
fact that all the public offices at Washington have come to be 
regarded as eleemosynary institutions for needy small politi- 
cians, who cannot get along anywhereelse. In making war on 
this class Public Printer Rounds is doing the Nation good ser- 
vice, though at the same time incurring the displeasure of a 
long array of petty politicians who have got it into their heads 
that the American people owe them a diving and that Washing- 
ton is the place to get it. 

Mr. Rounds has fully considered the cost of his new de- 
parture, and has decided not to be satisfied with half-way 
reform measures. In addition to dismissing a goodly number 
of incompetents, he has given official notice that he will under 
no circumstances give places to women having fathers, husbands, 
He also gives notice that, among 
applicants for places in his gift, preference will at all times 
be given to the widows and orphans of deceased Union sol- 
diers, providing that they are competent to discharge the duties 
of the positions sought. 

We are credibly informed that among the printers dismissed 
If, in the weed- 
ing out wrong has been done to any, the aggrieved parties 
should ask for and be granted a reconsideration of their cases. 
In his desire for reform, Mr. Rounds may have given heed 
to prejudiced advisers, or acted somewhat hastily; he should, 
and no doubt will, deal out even-handed justice by righting 
wrongs that have been unintentionally done. 

Mr. Rounds is engaged in the herculean labor of revolu- 


tionizing the Government Printing Office. He has entered 
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upon a work of great magnitude—one that has been too long 
neglected, but which he is capable of carrying to a successful 
issue. 





DIARIES AS ROADS TO FAME. 


Only a superficial review of our literature is required to con- 
vince one that the world sets more store by its gossiping diarists 
than by most of the rarely gifted authors modern times have 


produced. A man of leisure, with average powers of observa- 


tion and the patience to jot down his experiences, has a far | 


better chance to secure a lasting posthumous fame than any 
authors, save a few of the very highest rank—men of genius 
and profound learning, with the rarest gifts for writing. Pepys, 
whose name is a household word—more familiar than that of 
John Milton; quite as well, if not better known, than Samuel 
Johnson—was not a literary man, nor a scholar, nor even a 


to the trouble of keeping a journal. 
mend, 


It is never too late to 
Ladies of leisure moving in the higher circles of ovr 
National Capital can make bids for posthumous fame for them- 
selves, and put by a snug legacy for their heirs, by taking the 
pains to keep a diary. As for our male fellow citizens, they 
are to be sharply reproved for not having, ere this, produced a 
Pepys or a Greville. Perhaps not many of them knew what 
fame awaited the diligent diarist whose lot was cast near the 
margin of the fountains of power—the capitals of great nations. 





. “e+ 

A COMMUNICATION of interest to newspaper publishers will 
be found on page 116 of the present number, entitled ‘ Posi- 
tion for Advers.’’ The writer has been a sufferer from the 


| abuse of which he complains, until forbearance and patience 


well-read man; yet he has taken permanent rank with the | 


laurel-crowned kings of our literature, because of a quaintly 


written, candid diary that did not see the light until some forty | 


odd years ago. Samuel Pepys had been dead, buried and for- 
gotten for a hundred and fifty years when Lord Bragbrooke, as 
Visitor of Magdalen College, unearthed a manuscript written 


in short-hand, and, out of sheer curiosity, placed it in the 


hands of decipherers, who brought to light what the world | 


now treasures as Pepys’ Diary, a work more frequently quoted 
than Bacon’s ‘‘Novum Organum’’ or Locke’s ‘ Essay on the 
Human Understanding.”’ But for this diary, we would not read 
in the English newspapers of to-day that a committee, com- 
posed of the Master of Magdalen, the President of the Royal 
Society and the Secretary of the Admiralty, was considering 
the erection of a memorial to Pepys—a man who, for a hundred 
and fifty years after his death, was as unknown to fame as any 
John Smith that ever lived in all England. 

Pretty much the same is it with Charles Greville, whose 
chatty memoirs are nowadays so frequently referred to and so 
freely drawn upon. Charles Greville was an aristocratic place- 
holder, a sinecurist by virtue of belonging to a noble family. 
He cared far more for race-horses than for books, and was a 
more familiar figure on the race-courses than in libraries; but 
he kept a diary for years, daily jotting down what he saw and 
heard. At his death the diary was put in print, and at once it 
made the unknown Greville as famous as Thackeray and Bul- 
wer ever were. Greville’s diary will be read after both those 
authors are comparatively forgotten. 

Do our countrymen at Washington keep diaries? We fear 
not. What would not a diary of an official at Washington 
from 1855 to 1865 be worth? Almost any reasonable price 
that its owner would choose to ask of an enterprising publisher. 
The keeper of such a diary need not of necessity hold an offi- 
cial position; all that is needed is that the diarist shall have the 
inside track of social and political life. 

Strangely enough, no woman has ever come into celebrity 
as the keeper of a diary. 
swarmed with quick-witted women, who can see more than 


London’s upper circles have ever | 


have alike become exhausted; and we commend the prac- 
tical remedy he suggests to every newspaper publisher in 
Pennsylvania. 

We may mention, in this connection, that a number of the 
Vermont newspapers have adopted and are acting under the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That no patent medicine or other agency advertisement 
shall hereafter have a special position in our columns, and all notices ac- 
companying such advertisements shall be set in advertising type and 
put together under an appropriate heading; present contracts excepted.”’ 

+e 


AN application made in the U. S. Circuit Court, New York 
City, by C. Potter, Jr., & Co, for an order to dissolve the in- 
junction restraining them from the use,in combination, of a 
gripper delivery-cylinder, tapes and fly, was recently granted 
by Judge Wallack, after full argument by opposing counsel. 
The application was made by Potter & Co. on the ground that 
the Marinoni patent had expired in this country, and was 
strenuously opposed by R. Hoe & Co., the owners of the Mari- 
noni patent. 








er 


VERMONT ITEMS. 

—The Patrons’ Rurai is the name of a new monthly paper just born at 
Rochester, under the auspices of the Patrons of Husbandry, with A. 
Messer as editor. It is printed at the 7/mes office, Bellows Falls. 

—Arthur Bradford has started a four-column quarto weekly at Jericho, 
styled the Chittenden Reporter. 

—Charles G. Church, of Watertown, D.T., formerly of Burlington, Vt., 
has gone into the newspaper business, having become one of the pro- 
prietors of the Watertown Courier. He has many friends in Northern 


Vermont. 


—The Richford Gazette has enlarged from a seven to an eight-column 


| folio. 


—W.S. 5S. Buck has been appointed general agent and reporter for the 
Burlington daily and weekly Free Press and Times in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Vermont. He is appointing local agents and correspondents in the 
different towns. 

—The State printing has been awarded to Tuttle & Co., Rutland; 
Prescott & Poland and Wheelock, Montpelier. Phinney, of Montpelier, 
will furnish most of the stationery, etc, 

—Several of the newspapers in this State have made a change in the 
right direction by refusing to publish “‘ puffs ’’ or reading notices among 
news items. The general reader don’t like to run into a “‘ puff” when 
engaged in reading interesting news matter. 

—E. A. Dodge, of West Randolph, has gone to White River Junction 


| as overseer of the Landmark. 
men; but not one of the bright fair ones, so far as known, went | 


—E. N. Kathan has gone back into the Montpelier Argus office. 
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PRINTERS’ 


{ Communicated. } 
‘* POSITION ” FOR ADVERS. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 
SIR: 


paper publishing business is the practice of advertising agents, 


One of the growing evils in connection with the news 


patent-medicine dealers, etc., requiring fosition. And, come to 
think of it, it is one for which publishers themselves are largely 
responsible (by tolerating it), and one which they have the power 
to wholly do away with. 

There is not one good thing that can be said in favor of such 
a practice; but, on the other hand, an almost endless number 
of reasons might be given showing why it is not only pernicious, 
but unreasonable as well. 

There is scarcely a mail but brings to the average publisher 
one or more propositions for advertising space, something like 
this: 

Dear Sir:—You are hereby authorized to insert for one year the en- 
closed advertisement of “‘Sting-’em-bad’s Great American Humbug Bit- 
ters,’’ occupying a space of six inches, changeable monthly, top of column 
next to a reading-matter column on local page; also, three locals, to be 
changed weekly, and to appear among pure editorial reading matter on lo- 
cal or editorial page, without mark of any kind; to be set in reading mat- 
ter type, and to be placed in a column containing no other notices of like 
character or paid matter of any kind. 

4&@ Under no circumstances do we pay for insertions not made exactly 
as per agreement, or for work not contracted for. 
wrong “‘ position,” etc., receive no credit. 


Advertisements in 
Where papers change style 
of ‘‘ make up”’ during contract, we reserve the right to select positions 
for our advertisements corresponding to those named in contract. 

Now we submit that the above is not overdrawn in any par- 
ticular, and in this we think we will be borne out by every 
publisher who reads this. For the above-mentioned amount of 
work an offer of thirteen dollars will be made, though, after a 
long, tiresome correspondence, a slight increase may, in some 
instances, be secured; but seldom anything like the rates 
charged the local groceryman or dry-goods dealer, who is sat- 
isfied with any column on any page, and who, when the pub- 
lisher is particularly crowded by a circus or other ‘* fat-take ”’ 
advertisement, allows his own modest announcement to be 
‘*set out ’’? without complaint; and who, besides his standing 
advertisement, yearly runs a good-sized bill for business local 
And such ‘‘ offers’’ as the one above 
outlined are daily accepted by newspaper men. 

Is this fair ? 


notices and job work. 


Is it doing as you would be done by? But 
that isn’t all. With ‘‘ make-up ’’ day comes the brain-tiring job 
of finding three times as many tops of columns as there are 
columns in your paper; and likewise the same trouble in ar- 
ranging the locals. Of course, in the hurry of making-up, 
some of these numerous contracts will fail of being filled ac- 
cording to the Zetter of the obligation, although the advertise- 
ments appear, and in as good a position, or better, than the 
home advertising, and will have ad// the benefits of your circula- 
tion! But it don’t answer; and when you render your bill it is 
promptly returned, together with a memorandum of dates on 
which the * position’? has been bad. And then follows a 
search through the files, a long, exasperating correspondence, 





the making up of the omissions, or a discount on the bill. And 
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all this time the advertiser has been getting his money’s worth 


or more. 


This, you know, is a great time for anti-monopoly talk and 


| all that sort of thing in the newspapers, and that is all right; 
| but it strikes us as being a trifle inconsistent, when we read a 
| column article in an exchange about the evils that come of 


” 


tolerating ‘* privileged classes,’? when at the same time we can 
see evidence on every page, and in almost every column of such 
exchange, of the presence of ‘ privileged classes;’’ and in a 
practice detrimental to the publisher at that ! 

As previously stated, we believe there is an all-powerful 
remedy for this growing plague, and a simple one. Does any 
one suppose that if, from this date, every newspaper in Penn- 
sylvania should refuse positively (at all times and under all 


” 


circumstances) to agree to give any ‘ position’? to any adver- 
tiser, that these medicine and similar houses would cease to 
advertise within the bounds of the State? Not a bit of it. 
And therein lies the remedy. It is practicable! It is sure! 

And for such a movement, and at an early date, we look. 
Indeed, many publishers have unalterably adopted a rule 
which precludes the making of any such contract. But con- 
cert of action would effect -a cure much sooner. We know 
from personal experience that advertisers, and well-known 
ones, too, who at first, in their letters, assert that they mst 
have such and such positions, will, after a few weeks or months 
of steady refusal, quietly yield their point. 

For the consideration of all brethren interested the above 
lines have been hastily penned, and are respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Montrose, P C. 


A., August 12, 1882. 





TRADE BRIEFLETS. 


The “largest in America’’ is claimed for the Paper Warehouse of J. 
G. Ditman & Co., Sixth and Jayne Sts., Philadelphia. The firm started 
in a modest way, in 1870, at 507 Minor St. Increasing business necessi- 
tated a removal to larger quarters, 506 and 508 Minor St., in 1871; and in 
October, 1876, the commodious and elegant stores, 30, 32 and 34 South 
Sixth Street, were secured, and subsequently the business of Charles 
In 1881 their 
sales of paper amounted to over $1,000,000, much of it the product 


of the Wissahickon, Manayunk, and York Mills. 


Magarge & Co. was absorbed by the vigorous young firm 


Their stock com- 
prises everything needed in paper—not only the staple, but the fancy 
qualities—and their customers are to be found in every State of the 
Union. Mr. Joseph G. Ditman is now the sole proprietor of this ex- 
tensive business, the growth of only a dozen years; he is energetic, young, 
affable and accommodating; and bids fair to largely increase the business 
and add to the reputation of his firm. 

Geo. S. Harris & Sons, Philadelphia, have issued a multi-colored 
lithograph of their new printing establishment on Arch Street. The 
building measures 72x160 feet; is five stories in height, with ornamental 
iron front, and replete with every improvement and convenience for the 
production of letter-press and lithographic printing. The edifice is a 
valuable addition to the fine printing offices of America, and challenges 
comparison with any. 

M. J. Hughes, of 10 Spruce St., New York, has just returned to his 
office from his farm in East Tennessee. His farm is a large tract of land, 
including the celebrated Lea’s Springs, the nearest summer resort to 
Knoxville. ‘‘ Stereotype Outfits ’’ must be plentiful and profitable to 
produce such real-estate rewards. 
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Of making books, says the Peoria Ca//, there is no end, and 
newspapers are now more plenty than the leaves of the forest. 
The question naturally arises in the mind of every thoughtful 
person, ‘* What shall I read in all this world of newspapers? ”’ 
In answer to which, a simple rule may be laid down; a rule 
that it is safe to follow, and whose results can be but good. 

The rule is this: Read newspapers as they are made. If a 
paper is made in a hurry, read it in a hurry; if made carefully, 
read it carefully. There are papers of both kinds in abund- 
ance, and both kinds should be read by every one who 
keeps abreast of the times. For instance, the average daily 
paper is made in a flash; it can be read in the same way. 
Here come the great Chicago dailies; they are young moun- 
tains in size, but they can be read almost at a glance. The 
long articles are stuffed and padded to the last degree, and a 
paragraph heading here and there will give one all there is in 
them, while for the rest it is but bits of gossip from the world 
around. Over this kind of mental food it is not well to linger 
long. One must see more or less of it, but what he sees he 
can see at a glance. 

On the other hand, a weekly paper is usually prepared with 
much more care than the daily; its news is much more con- 
densed, its articles more thoughtfully written, and, therefore, 
should be more thoughtfully read. This is especially true of 
those weeklies that are published near the close of the week, 
and who make it a business to carefully compile and arrange 
the news of the week just closing. 

Saturday evening and Sunday afternoons are the times of 
leisure, and at such times one wants a carefully collected re- 
view of the events of the week, when they can be carefully 
considered. There is, then, an ample field for both these papers 
—the daily, with its hastily gathered budget of news, its late 
market reports, its sensations of a thousand kinds; this paper 


finds its way to every family; but none the less surely should 


the weekly, with its carefully arranged and classified news, its 
thoughtful editorials and its literary selections, be welcomed in 
every home. Such facts as these should be carefully consid- 
ered by every one when determining what paper to take and 
what one to read. 
joaGrrecalalita sims 
WHAT THE WORLD READS. 

There are published on the globe 34,274 newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, with a total circulation of 106,000,000 copies. Europe 
leads, with 19,557 journals; next follows North America, with 
12,400; Asia has 575; South Australia, 661; South America, 
609; and Africa, 132. Of these periodicals, 16,500 are 
printed in the English language, 7,800 in German, 3,850 in 
French, and then come 1,600 in Spanish. There are 4,020 
dailies; 18,274 are published three times or once a week, and 
8,508 appear less frequently. 

According to the statistical report of Dr. Rudel, of Dresden, 
the annual production of paper in Germany is 244,300 tons, an 
amount which exceeds that of any other country. Its manu- 
facture is the result of the employment of 185 vats, 785 paper 








mills and 80,000 workmen. There are 260 wood-pulp esta- 
blishments, with more than 600 machines; forty-five straw-cut- 
ting factories, with seventy-five cauldrons; and twenty cellulose 
factories, with twenty-eight cauldrons; all contributing to the 
grand result, which employ 75,000 workmen. Besides these, 
some 40,000 persons are engaged in the collection of rags and 
other paper stock, and it will be seen that this enormous in- 
dustry supports about 128,000 persons, aside from those en- 
gaged in special branches of paper making, such as paper 
hangings, envelopes, colored papers, etc. 

The last volume of Cassell’s Popular Shilling Library treats 
of ‘* English Journalism and the Men Who Have Made It,’’ 
Mr. Charles Pebody being the author. The work does not 
lay claim to original research, but is based upon a number of 
works on the same subject that have preceded it. The book is, 
however, well written, and embodies a great many facts that 
may not be generally known. The author is occasionally led 
into error, as for example, when he states, on page 149, in con- 
nection with the history of the Standard, that the Duke of 
Newcastle was on one occasion so struck with one of the arti- 
cles against Roman Catholic emancipation which appeared in 
that journal that he presented the then editor, Dr. Gifford, 
with £1,200. This story has presumably been copied from 
Grant, to whom the author acknowledges his indebtedness in 
the preface. Mr. Pebody ought, however, to have been aware 
that after Grant had given publicity to this anecdote in his 
history, it was contradicted by Dr. Gifford’s son, who denied 
that there was any truth in the story. A little more care would 
also have prevented the allusion to Koenig’s partner in Lon- 
don as Rensley. The name of the famous printer Bensley is 
thus mis-spelt three times on the same page. 





e+ 
THE PRINTER. 

It has been the habit of writers to represent the printer as 
making extraordinary blunders in composition, substituting one 
word for another, and thus altering the sense of the whole ar- 
ticle. To those who are familiar with the sort of manuscript 
received in newspaper offices, the wonder is that the printer 
makes so few mistakes. If he had not more than average in- 
telligence and patience he would probably make as many mis- 
takes as he gets credit for. He does occasionally try to im- 
prove on what the editor has written. He thinks that the edi- 
tor certainly could not have meant it that way, so he drops in 
a word of his own selection ‘‘ to make sense,’’ as he expresses 
it, which subsequently causes the editor to use harsh and un- 
feeling language. 

The printer is one of the indispensable adjuncts of civiliza- 
tion and progess; and, in the United States, from the ranks of 
the army of printers have risen more brilliant mer in literature 
and a greater number of statesmen, whose names will be set 
up in large type in history’s pages, than have risen from the 
ranks of any other trade, calling, or profession. 


* 
* 





AT A recent Boston concert the programme was printed on 
thin Japanese paper, so as to prevent the usual rattling. 
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THE EDITORIAL “WE.” 

The Oil City Derrick gives the above subject a h’ist as fol- 
lows: Some people are unreasonably inquisitive and curious, 
especially about matters that do not concern them in the least. 
For example, here is a correspondent who makes the startling 
revelation that he is a ‘*constant reader of our valuable and 


influential paper,’’ and would like to be informed why it is an 
editor or newspaper writer; when speaking of himself in his 
writings, invariably uses the plural pronoun ‘‘ we,’’ instead of 
the singular **I.’’ 

There are several reasons. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature. It begins at home, like old Mother Charity. There 
is some human nature about an editor, public opinion to the 
An editor thinks too much of his 


to wear them in mourning, and therefore, when speak- 


contrary notwithstanding. 
s¢]’s”” 
ing of some slab sided six-footer as a miserable, red-nosed, 
pusillanimous, wife-beating snoozer, he considers it the better 
This creates in 
the mind of the six-footer the impression that the editorial 
of a armed with 


yart of valor to drop in an occasional ‘‘ we.’’ 
| 


force consists standing army, deadly 


‘* we ’’-apons. 

Furthermore, in cases where the victim comes around to the 
office to kill the writer of any particular item, it is so pleasant 
to have the guilty man’s identity buried in the obscurity of the 
plural ‘‘ we.’? The editor-in-chief, the commercial editor, the 
city editor, the local editor, the reporters, the book-keepers, 
compositors, bookbinders, jobbers, pressmen, devil, and all the 
delivery boys are thus placed on a common footing by the 


little pronoun ‘* we;’’ 


and when the enraged person looks 
about him and finds how many homes he would make desolate, 
how many wives he would make widows, and how many 
children orphans, by killing off all included in the little 
‘*we’’ at one fell swoop, he sickens of the sanguinary 
undertaking, turns sadly away, goes to some bar-room, 
takes a drink, condemns the paper, phrophesies that it is 
being run into the ground, and declares that he will hence 
forth use his political influence to squelch the sheet. 


There are other reasons. When noticing a marriage er birth, 


‘‘we ’’ implies that at least a box of segars will be required to 


go around. 

An editor says ‘*we’’ when advising the President how to 
conduct his administration, because the President might not act 
on his suggestion if it was written plain ‘I.”’ 

When telling the minister how to preach the editor uses 
‘«we’’ to induce the belief that he has just had a conference 
with all the ex-ministers about the establishment. 

The editor who tells the teacher how to teach says ‘‘ we,”’ 
because he has consulted with his wife about the matter, and 
she, having been a teacher a few years before, of course knows 
all about it. 

‘*We’’ is sometimes used because of the writer’s modesty. 
Most writers are troubled in this respect. 

In short, we use ‘‘we’’ because no one man could survive 
the trials, tribulations and taffy that are found about a print 
shop. 
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THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS. 


Col. Aikens, editor of the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, in 
referring to the newspaper business says: The average news 
paper reader thinks he could improve the newspaper he reads, 
if he were the editor. 


experience 


It is very common for editors of long 
men who have devoted a lifetime to the profession 
No doubt 
some editors need advice; but, as a rule, an editor fit to be in 


to get letters from subscribers offering advice. 


his position knows better than any one reader what should go 
into his paper. The readers of a newspaper are a community, 
and their wants and tastes are broader than those of one man, 
hence the acute editor will find his way to the satisfaction of 
the greatest number. In this course he will circumscribe him- 
self only by a regard for truth, right and public good. He is, 
however, constantly tempted by the large sale of purely nasty 
and immoral papers to increase at the expense of decency. 
But only on the ground that the Devil is the best paymaster can 
this course be justified. Edit a paper within the bounds of de- 
cency and right, and the best test of the editor’s work is the 
sales of his wares—the number of his readers. Edited upon 
any other principle the paper becomes a tract, and people 
don’t buy tracts—the benevolent societies give them away. 
Perhaps the worst popular fallacy with regard to newspapers 
is that generally entertained that newspapers ought to be 
printed and published in the interest of the community—par- 
ticularly the indigent portion of the community. Churches, 
poorhouses, asylums and all sorts of charitable enterprises run 
to the newspapers for gratuities, just as a child runs to its mo- 
ther for help. Politicians, office-seekers and scallawags gene 
rally count on the unpaid support of newspapers. Now, a news 
paper, to be worth anything as a business enterprise, should 
be printed in the interest of its proprietor—just as much as a 
merchant should run his business in his own interest alone. 
This popular fallacy has been largely bred by the establishment 
of party and personal organs that live by begging for support 


and other newspaper mendicancy. 

Another very common fallacy that has possession of the 
average mind—and in Milwaukee particularly—is that an ad- 
vertisement of one’s wants and business, inserted in a newspaper, 
The fact is that the 
publisher of a first-class newspaper usually charges less than 


is patronage in a sort of generous sense. 


the cost of the white paper covered for the insertion of an ad- 
vertisement. So, if there is any patronage in the transaction, 
it is on the part of the publisher. A stranger, picking up a 
paper from an unknown city, judges of its business and general 
reputation for enterprise more by the advertisements than by 
the editorials. The little advertisements on the fourth page of 
the Evening Wisconsin index the city of Milwaukee better 
than all the editorials or commercial reports that can be writ- 
ten. When that index goes up business is good; when it goes 


down business is dull. 
“e+ _ 


Ir 1s said that banana skins have been successfully used for 
the manufacture of paper. 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Cruikshank and * Phiz,’’? Doyle and Leach, and Thackeray 
himself, who illustrated many of his own books in a style of 
wonderful freedom and vigor, would have been impossible if 
the old methods had remained in fashion. The strength of 
these artists lies in the truth cf character which they exhibit; 
they are illustrators in the literal sense of the term; their busi- 
ness is to follow a story, to throw light upon it, to mark out 
their men and women clearly from each other, to increase the 
reality of a novel by the lifelikeness and consistency of their 
figures. 

In this kind of illustration it is to be feared that we of the 
present generation have fallen behind our fathers. We have, 
it cannot be denied, a vast number of books very beautifully 
adorned. In landscape, in all that does not require the deline- 
ation of character, we have gone further than our predecessors, 
if only by reason of the mechanical aids which are now at our 
engravers’ disposal. Never in the history of art have such ex- 
quisite effects been produced in wood engraving as are now 
produced by the best artists of the new American school. 
Their method, it is true, is a matter of controversy; the purists 
will not admit that it is engraving at all, because of the help 
which it derives from photography. But, as their defenders 
have said before this, it is no proof of bad play to say that 
they are playing the game under new rules; and there is no 
hard-and-fast law in art, under which a result is to be ruled out 
of court unless it has been produced in one way only. What 
the American school have to do is not to discuss the question 
whether their work is properly to be called wood-engraving, 
but to see that it has the true artistic quality; and, if that is se- 
cured, they may laugh at the purists. But neither in this new 
development of an old art, nor the rival art of etching, now so 
popular, is there anything that exactly takes the place of the 
art of which ‘‘ Phiz’’ was an eminent representative. Our il- 
lustrations of novels in the present day—perhaps because the 
new methods have simplified the engraver’s labor—tend to be- 
come more elaborate, more like pictures; but they are losing 
the force, the meaning, the life of the older school. The cos- 
tumes are faultless, the drawing excellent, the engraving won- 
derful, but the character is gone. The one department from 
which it is not gone, and in which, on the other hand, it seems 
to have taken refuge, is that which has lately seen such a mar- 
vellous development, the department of children’s books. Mr. 
Caldecott is, among illustrators, the genius of the present 
day, and he has many fullowers or companions in celebrity 
whose names will occur to every one. But even his art is half 
archeology; it certainly does not fill the place of the Cruik- 
shanks and the Brownes of the last generation. We are all 
archzological in these days; we buy old lacquer cabinets at 
nine thousand pounds a-piece, because they belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, and because a famous Frenchman has loaded them 
with ornament. But archzology will not take the place of 
initiative. What is wanted in book illustration, as in the 
higher paths of art, is greater independence and greater 
strength. But these, unfortunately, are just the qualities which 
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are not to be had for the asking, and which no amount of 
learning can supply.—London Times. 
— +e 
EDITING A NEWSPAPER. 

There is one editor who has achieved the feat of running a 
newspaper to suit everybody. Occasionally, to be sure, he has 
complaints, but he never fails to satisfy the complainants that 
they are in the wrong. It was not always so with him. He 
only adopted the system after he got desperate. It was one 
day atter he had received seven complaints that he tried it. A 
man came in and said: 

‘** Why in Tophet didn’t you print the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Hogs, in- 
stead of a brief abstract ?’’ 

The editor replied: ‘*Oh, you made a speech that wasn’t in 
the report, eh?’”’ 

Then he went around the counter. The dust flew for a few 
moments and then it became more quiet. The editor relaxed 
his grip on the man’s throat sufficiently to let him speak, and 
he said that he guessed the article was all right, and he had 
only come in to renew his subscription. He was let up, paid 





the money and left, and as he went out he collided with a man, 


who had an ugly glare in his eyes, and who danced up to the 
editor and said: 

‘* What d’ye mean, sir? I pay for a sensible newspaper, and 
here I got a lot of stuff about cruelty to hogs. You ought to 
be put in jail for printing such rot.”’ 

The editor went around the counter again, and again the 
dust flew, and cries of ‘* Take your teeth from myear!’’ “ Let 
go o’ my hair!’ etc., were heard. 

It was full five minutes before the editor could get the man’s 
coat torn off and put him on the floor with his head in the 
coal scuttle; but he did it at last. Then he jumped high in 
the air and sat down upon the man’s stomach, and the yell 
the man gave, echoing in the coal scuttle, sounded awful. 

The editor was about to repeat the operation, when the man 
said: ‘* We needn’t prolong this agony. Your paper is the 
best in the world. It is all right. I'll take it for ten years in 
advance.’’ 

Eight more visitors had the same experience. Then came 
one the editor couldn’t thrash. It was a woman. 

‘*What d’ye mean by publishing fashion articles from a 
three-year-old magazine?’’ she asked. ‘‘I made a bonnet 
according to your directions, and its three years behind the 
style. Oh, you wretch! you mean, horrid, insignificant- 
oh-h!”’ 

** My dear madam,” he said, ‘‘ you are right. I’m not fit 
to run a paper. I’ll stop at once.’’ (Toa reporter.) ‘John, 
don’t send up any more copy. Kill that article saying that 
this lady was the belle of the ball last night.’’ 

‘*Stop!’’ she cried. ‘* Your paper is a household treasure. 
I don’t care about the bonnet, and came to ask you to our 
house to tea to-night.’’ 

The editor says he wouldn’t drop the rule for anything. 
Everybody leaves satisfied with his paper.— Boston Post. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
THE first Russian translation of Lessig’s works has been 
published at St. Petersburg. 
Count Von Beust is busy writing his diplomatic memoirs. 
He will soon retire from public life. 
THE 
Broadcloth,’’ a novel: 


‘*Sackcloth and 


‘* The author can write at least three 


London Atheneum comments on 
languages inaccurately.’’ 

WE remind the man who complains of a lack of interesting 
matter that there are published in this country, apart from 
books, 10,611 periodicals. 

A LIVER-PAD agent inserted an advertisement to the value of 
$280 in an Iowa newspaper, and then had the cheek to ask the 
editor to take it out in trade. 


AT the Beckford sale in London, Madame de Pompadour’s 
own copy of P. Corneille’s ‘* Rodogune,”’ a quarto volume, 
magnificently bound, was purchased by Quatrich, who gave 
$1,625 for it. 

A MEMBER of the Browning Society estimates the total num- 
ber of lines written by Mr. Browning at about 79,000—some- 
thing like a fourth less than Shakspeare is calculated to have 
written. 

THE edition of Mrs. Amory’s ‘Life of Copley”’ is so 
nearly exhausted that the publishers have refused to fill a large 
order received from a London firm, and will raise the price of 
the book, which was printed from type, and will, therefore, not 
be reproduced. 

A NEW and handsome illustrated edition of the late John 
Hill Burton’s curious work, ‘‘ The Book Hunter,’’ has just 
been brought out by the Blackwoods. of the 
author, by Katherine Burton, presenting a number of pleasing 
anecdotes, is prefixed to the volume. 


A memoir 


MICHELET’s popularity at the present day is said to be with- 


out precedent. A contract has just been signed by a printer at 


Paris for an edition of 10,000 copies of his ‘‘ History ot 
France’’ and of his ‘‘ History of the French Revolution,”’ 
with illustrations by Vierge, at the price of 196 francs per 
volume. 


WE must not be surprised to hear of a paper furniture fac- 
tory starting into existence before long. Paper can now be 
made of strong fibres and compressed into a substance so hard 
that only a diamond can scratch it. A foreign journal says 
that wood-will be superseded by paper. 


THERE are 7,000 hawkers of newspapers in London—big 
men, little boys, old women and young girls. They are in the 
preliminary or normal condition of paper—i. e., rags—and live 
from hand to mouth on pocketing pennies and yelling their 
journals’ names and contents. The 11th of July, 1882, will be 
memorable for one cry and one great sale of London papers. 
The cry was not so correct as the sale, for ‘* The Bombardment 
of Alexander !’’ was the one, while the other was 780,000 
copies of ** Hextra ’ditions!’’ No such sales since the Crimean 
war. 





THERE will be sold in a few weeks, by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, in London, the famous historical 
books made by Mr. Henry Stevens, a well-known American 
bibliophile. The Franklin department alone comprises nearly 
three thousand MSS., which, with books the earliest and rarest 
known, will be offered in one lot at $35,000. 


collection of 


AMONG the recent additions to the Patent Museum at South 
Kensington, says the Printing Times, is an Anglo-American 
** Arab”? printing machine, which has been placed by the old 
wooden press traditionally said to be the one used by Benjamin 
Franklin. ‘The same paper states that the total value of the 
British export of paper, stationery and printed books, during 
the year 1880, reached the large sum of $14,000,000, 


THE Bishop of Limerick has possibly made a find in the 
fragments of Greek and Coptic papyri which he has brought 
home to England from Fgypt. The Greek fragments, says the 
Atheneum, are from a hexameter poem on heroic subjects, the 
names Aphrodite, Polydeuces and Hyppolytus being clearly 
legible. Portions of some thirty lines are preserved, but muti- 
lated at both ends. 
the Cyclic poets. 


They are believed to belong to some of 


THE demand for the Sanscrit manuscripts, obtained some 
time ago through Dr. Wright from Nepaul and now in the 
Cambridge University Library, has been so constant that the 
Library Syndicate have authorized Mr. C. Bendall, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, to prepare a catalogue of the 
Northern Bhuddist Sanscrit manuscripts in the library, and the 
University Press Syndicate has undertaken to defray the cost of 
printing the work. 


THE printers of Vienna propose to celebrate the four hun 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of Gutenberg’s art into 
An 
illustrated book, prepared in the best style of the printer’s art, 
and treating of the history of the art in the Austrian capital 
An 
other will be an exposition of all the inventions and improve- 
ments made during the gradual development of printing. 


that city in a manner befitting so memorable an event. 


from its infancy, is to be one feature of the celebration. 


Twenty prominent printers and publishers of Paris will attend 
the festivities, and all the leading cities of Europe are expected 
to send representatives. 


PUNCTUATION is an art, and one that has been learned in 
The Greeks did not know the 
The 
Romans put up a kind of divisicn without any apparent me- 
thod. Up to the end of the fifteenth century only the colon 
and the comma were introduced, and the latter at that time 
only as a perpendicular figure. We are indebted to Aldus 
Manutius, the eminent printer, for the comma as we have it 
now, and in 1490 he introduced the semicolon into printing, 
It is 
not known by whom the notes of interrogation and exclama- 


comparatively modern times. 
meaning of it, and left no space between their words. 


and published a set of rules for the guidance of writers. 


tion were first used, but inverted commas (‘*) were brought into 
common use by a French printer to supersede the use of italics, 
and the English adopted them to specify quotation. 















































PRINTERS’ 
NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

The Daily Sun, of Joliet, Ill., is no longer published. 

The Marseilles (Ill.) P/aindealer has been doubled in size 

A seven-story marble front office is being built for the Boston Adver 
tiser. 

The morning edition of the Williamsport (Pa.) Sua has been aban 
doned. 

The American Traveilers’ Union, of New York, has been discon 
tinued 

Dale Wallace has leased the Hoopeston (Ill.) Chronicle to Charles W 
Warner 

Harold Frederick has taken editorial charge of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Evening Fournal 

F. M. Walsh has secured an interest in the Enterprise, of Anacortes, 
Washington Territory. 

Thomas Marsh has been elected President of the Boston Newsdealers’ 
and Stationers’ Union. 

Mrs. A.S. Bosworth has sold the American Citizen, of Canton, Miss 
to J. G. McBride & Co, 

The Aurora (Ill.) Evening Post has been increased in size from five to 
six columns to the page. 

The Press, of Menasha, Wis., has been reduced in size from eight 
to seven columns to the page. 

E. H. Rauch, editor of the Caréon County (Pa.) Democrat, is a can 
didate for the Legislature in that county. 

The Sentinel, of Jacksonville, Oregon, hitherto published by Wm. M 
Turner, is now issued by Turner & Krause. 

U.S. Stauffer has purchased the Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press and 
made it Independent Republican in politics. 

‘The earnings of all the newspapers in the United States, during the 
census year 1580, were upwards of $87,000,000, 

The Bismarck (D.T.) Ramier City is a new weekly paper, bearing the 
quaint motto: ‘* Vino, vinegar, vitriol and victory.”’ 

James R. Keene, the millionaire speculator, now one of the kings of 
Wall Street, commenced life as a newspaper reporter 

Phil. Keck has relinquished the position of publisher of the Shenan- 
doah (Pa.) Sunday Morning News. M. E. Doyle succeeds. 

The New York Produce Exchange Reporter has been considerably 
enlarged, and provided with a new heading of ornate design. 

Feery, Fitzgerald & Haggerty have, in 
the publication of the Zxaminer, a monthly Catholic journal. 


srooklyn, N. Y., commenced 


Frank D. Millet, the war correspondent and artist of the London Daily 
News, is in Sweden preparing articles for Harfer's Magazine. 

George Melnotte Greenwood, the “‘ Idler About Town’”’ of the Detroit 
Chaff, has become assistant editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Mascotte 

Osman & Hapeman, publishers of the Ottawa (Ill.) Pree 7rader and 
Book Seller, have dissolved partnership. Mr. Osman retains the paper. 

E. A. Buck has relinquished the publication of the Mews-Democrat, 
of Gunnison, Col.; he is succeeded by the ‘‘News Publishing Company.”’ 

The Advance, of Chicago, has changed ownership. Rev. Simeon 
Gilbert continues in editorial charge, with Rev. Robert West as asso- 
ciate editor. 

The Democratic Sentinel is a new four-page weekly, six columns to 
the page, started at Laporte, Pa., by W. H. McCarty. It is Demo 
cratic in politics. 

Stoddart’ s Review, of this city, has been consolidated with the Ameri- 
can. As a result of the consolidation the latter now publishes a 
monthly, in addition to the weekly edition as hitherto. The combined 
Professor 
Robert Ellis Thompson is the editor-in-chief, and Howard M. Jenkins 
the managing editor. 


papers are published by the ‘*American Company, Limited.” 
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The ‘‘ Cross Wood Printing Company,” of Chicago, has been incor 
W.H 


Boomer are the inc orporators 


porated. Capital $15,000. joomer, John O’Brien and Delia K 

George H. Reed, at one time one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Easton (Pa.) £.xfress, was last month found insane in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He is being properly cared for. 

E. A Davis has retired from the Atkinson (Kansas) G/ode, and bought 
the Zag/le, of Eldorado, in the same State, which he will conduct in the 
interest of the National Labor Party. 

The firm of Correll & Fehr, editors and publishers of the Easton ( Pa.) 

irgus, has been dissolved by the retirement of J. P. Correll. O. L 
Fehr continues to publish and edit the paper 

George M. Chester, for the past ten years one of the editors of the 
Detroit (Mich.) /ree Press, has resigned from that journal to accept the 
position of advance agent for a dramatic combination, 

In Denver, Col., Rebanks, Wilson & Co. have commenced the issue 
of the Hestern Industrial Fournal, a weekly devoted to the develop- 
ment of far Western industries. T 

Frank A 


James A. Beaver, the Republican candidate for the Pennsylvania Gov 


H. Clark is the editor. 
3urr, of the Philadelphia Press, has written a life of Gen. 


ernorship. It is a remarkably well-written campaign biography. 


The Democratic Review is the name of a four-page, seven-column 
paper, started August 18, at Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland Co., Pa., by 
David H. Woods & Co. It aims to be a “‘ good Democratic newspaper.” 

The Colored Citizen is the title of a new weekly published in the in- 
terest of the colored people, every Thursday, at Pittsburgh. It is 
edited and owned by Rev. T. J. Smith. W. T. Bucks is business man- 
ager. 

Lewis H. Redfield, the famous old New York printer, recently de- 
ceased, at one time had Thurlow Weed in his employ as a compositor, 
and refused the application of Horace Greeley for employment in the 
same capacity. 

Justice is the title of a new four-page weekly paper, six columns to 
the page, started in New York City by the “ 
pany.” 
monopoly principles.”” 


Justice Publishing Com- 
It is devoted to the championship and dissemination of ‘‘ anti- 


Russell, Chapin, Marsh & Co. have sold the Davenport (Ia.) Gazette 
to E. M. Rutter, who has associated with himself William Rennick and 
Anthony Burdock, who will publish the paper as a joint-stock company, 
with a capital of $60,000, 

‘The weekly New York journal formerly known as Nym Crinkle’s 
Feuilleton has been changed from its original form of eight pages to a 
sixteen-page paper, and has been renamed the Dramatic World. §. 
H. Le Wickey is the publisher. 


Twenty-five years ago, James H. Bowen was a compositor in the 
office of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier; now he is a candidate for Judge 
of the Superior Court in the third district of Kentucky. He is noted as 


a learned lawyer and a fine classical scholar. 


A newspaper exhibition has been opened in Dresden, Saxony. The 
object of the display is to obtain copies of all the newspapers published 
in the world, 


The Friend of Women is a monthly magazine recently started in 
Moscow, Russia. It is conducted exclusively by women, and no pro- 
duction of the sterner sex can find a place in its columns. The editors 
invite women to write for the magazine on the needs and wants of wo- 
men. Side by side with sentimental love stories, the editors publish 
biographies of holy women of the early Christian centuries. The 
Friend of Women is abundantly supplied with contributions by women 
who are anxious to get a start in literature; but those of the sex who 
have an established literary reputation, and who make a living by their 
pens, prefer to send their productions to magazines conducted by men 
Russian journals welcome the new magazine, but they don’t predict that 


it will prove a financial success. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BY WILL M. CARLTON, 

The editor sat in his sanctum, countenance furrowed with care ; 

His mind at the bottom of business, his feet at the top of a chair ; 

His chair-arm an elbow supporting, his right hand upholding his head ; 
His eyes on his dusty old table, with different documents spread :— 


There were thirty long pages from Howler, with underlined capitals | 


topped, 

And a short requisition from Growler, requesting his newspaper stopped; 

There were lyrics from Gusher, the poet, concerning sweet flowrets and 
zephyrs, 

And a stray gem from Plodder, the farmer, describing a couple of heifers; 

There were billets from beautiful maidens, and bills from a grocer or 
two; 

And his best leader hitched to a letter, which inquired if he wrote it, or 
who? 

There were raptures of praises from writers of the smooth and mellif- 
luous school, 

And one of his rival’s last papers, informing him he was a fool; 

There were several long resolutions, with names telling who they were 
by, 

Canonizing some harmless old brother who had done nothing worse than 
to die: 

There were traps on that table to catch him, and serpents to sting and 
smite him ; 

There were gift enterprises to sell him, and biters attempting to bite 
him; 

There were long staring ‘‘ads”’ from the city, and money with never a 
one, 

Which added, “‘ Please give this insertion, and send in your bill when 
you’re done.”” 

There were letters from organizations—their meetings, their wants and 
their laws— 


Which said ‘‘ Can you print this announcement for the good of our glo- 
rious cause? ”’ 

There were tickets inviting his presence to festivals, parties and shows, 

Wrapped in notes, with “‘ Please give us a notice,”” demurely slipped in 
at the close— 


In short, as his eye took the table, and ran o’er its ink-spattered trash, 
There was nothing it did not encounter; excepting, perhaps—it was 
cash. 


2 inion 
PEOPLE seldom realize what the world owes to the editors 
preaching short sermons constantly for thousands who echo 
heir views, without a thought of the study or labor it repre- 
sents. To be sure, there is much matter that is weak as water, 
and the men who can write solidly, sensibly, and concisely 
upon a thousand topics, are not to be found in every sanctum; 
yet they all work hard, and generally give more than they 
receive. The smallest country newspaper is worth more to its 
subscriberr in one month than its price for a year, and does 
more for its neighborhood for nothing than many a high official 
does for his munificent salary. The printing press may have 
an iron heart, but its work is benevolence itself; the world 
moves to its vibrating music. It can be used for ill, but is gen 
erally true to its trust, and prompt to lead in every good word 
or work. Remember this the next time some editor fails to cut 

his writings so as to fit closely your particular views or fancy. 


on 
‘* SoME little timber-line paper’’ is the latest expression of 
Western journalistic scorn. 


| cian because of robust health. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


How We Ought To Live. By Joseph F. Edwards, M. D. 


phia. H.C. Watts & Co 
Idr. Edwards is no tyro in the difficult work of writing easily under- 
stood books on hygiene for popular reading. He is widely and favorably 
known as the author of a number of health books that attained a wide 
circulation and accomplished a vast deal of good 


Philadel-* 


The present is by 
far his most important work; it teaches in plain language and in a prac- 
The author 
does not propose to teach every man to be his own doctor; but he does 
teach how every individual may dispense with the services of a physi- 


tical way how to preserve health and attain a long life. 


Beginning at the commencement of 
human life, Dr. Edwards teaches first how to care for infants, then how 
to treat children, followed by reliable information as to how school 
children ought to live. He discusses clearly, and at length, how to build 
and arra nge our houses so as to secure the best of ventilation and drain- 
age; tells how the hard work of life ought to be done; how to sleep, dress 
and bathe; teaches the value of temperance, and imparts valuable hints 
to the aged. Several chapters of the comprehensive volume are devoted 
exclusively to the ladies. No more complete work of this valuable kind 
has ever been published in this country, and it is written in a style at 


once direct and pure. It deserves a place in every intelligent family 


By Walt Whitman. Philadelphia. Rees Welsh & Co. 


We have here, in one handsome volume, all the poems of Whitman— 


Poems. 
good, bad and indifferent. As the poet is much spoken of, many desire 
to possess his writings. Rees Welsh & Co. have met a popular demand 
in collecting all that Whitman has written, and placing it before the 
public in a convenient and durable form. This is, so far as we know, 
the only complete collection of Walt Whitman’s poems extant. 
A Love Story. By Emile Zola. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 

We have here a story demonstrating the power of Zola as a writer of 


The Mysteries of Marseilles. 
delphia. T 


Phila- 


pathos. In depicting the more tender emotions of human nature he is 


quite as realistic as when portraying the violent passions. The story of 
the present book is ingeniously told and abounds with surprises very 
deftly introduced. All of the characters are original conceptions and 
are drawn with that marvellous power for detail that makes Zoia a dis- 
tinctive writer among all of his French contemporaries. 

The Annals of a Baby. By Sarah Bridges Stebbins. Philadelphia. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Mrs. Stebbins has here written a pathetic and humorous book, made 
She has 


succeeded in investing familiar incidents with the charm of novelty, and 


up entirely of household scenes and episodes in family life. 


has strikingly portrayed the lights and shades of matter-of-fact life in 
the home. ‘The characters are drawn with marked ability; every reader 
becomes deeply absorbed in the fat nurse, the quaint Aunt Hannah, the 
crippled sister, and the poor relation, For home reading Mrs. Stebbins’ 
book is unsurpassed. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is a goodly supply of seasonable reading from practiced pens in » 
the August Liffincott. Most notable of the Summer articles is ‘“‘ An 
Adirondack Home,’’ by P. Denning, who is entirely familiar with the 
locality and is a powerful descriptive writer; another is ‘‘ The Heart of 
”* which is of particular interest to Pennsylvanians. A 
pretty story for the season is ‘‘ Bay Beauties and Bay Breezes,” by F. V. 
Huyssoon. 


the Alleghenies, 


Anthony Van Wyck imparts new and quaint information in 
‘* Shires and Shire Towns in the South.”” Poems are contributed by 
Paul H. Hayne and George Birdseye. The serial of ‘‘ Fairy Gold”’ is 
continued, ‘‘Our Monthly Gossip’’ chats of Pennsylvania Politics, 
Children, American Art, and London’s Theatrical Clubs. 

Edinburgh. 

St. John, N. B. 


London. 


The Scottish Typographical Circular 
The Printer’s Miscellany. 
The Printers’ Register. 
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Godey’'s conte s Book. 


Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E. 

Brown. 

Bright as the sunshine of the season is the August issue of the ever- 
welcome Lady’s Book, which in its long and successful career was never 
more entertaining, instructive and progressive than it is at present. 
There is presented a large amount of reading in the shape of original 
stories from the pens of talented writers, sketches, essays, poems, recipes 
for family use, and full explanations of the current fashions, which latter 
are shown by means of illuminated colored plates and numerous wood- 
cuts. The number also contains a variety of patterns for ladies’ work- 
baskets—novelties every one—anda piece of new music arranged for the 
piano. 

Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

Unusually interesting is the August number of Potter’s American 
Monthly, containin: as t does a careful essay by a competent hand on 
** The Philosophy of Emerson;”’ a breezy description of the great River 
St. Lawrence and the City of Quebec, localities suggestive of coolness 
by Ma- 
rion Ford, who presents thirteen new and attractive designs. J. H 
Siddons contributes a fourth installment of ‘‘the British Stage in the 
Nineteenth Century,”’ 


in the sultriest season; seasonable ‘‘ Novelties in Fancy Work,”’ 


embellished with such rare pictures as Macready 
* Fanny Kemble as ‘‘ Euphrasia,’’ Kean as “‘ Selim,” 
and a portrait of Paganini with his violin. 


in “* King John,’ 
The editors discuss 
Garibaldi, the Strikes, the Longfellow Memorial Association, Important 
New Books, and Art Topics. 


Sn -G-O — 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND (ADVERTISING. 
The Prinrers’ Circucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. ‘3 Months 6 Months. 1 Year. 


NE Re aaa ae ae -| $25 00) $70 00 $125 00 $200 00 
oo” A ras * 15 00, 4000 7000 125 00 
Quarter ae Ts -& & 70.8 4 oe 8 oo 20 00 35 00 65 00 
OD AS ee I 00 2 50 4 50 g 00 
ee eo ee 50 1 25 2 25 450 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
tata Gia bo a6 «-<. % 2 00 400 7 00 12 00 
CL. 6 64 0.4 5 6 » ied 3 0c 700 1200 2000 
po ee 400} 1000 1800) 35 00 
One Column, or one-third ofa Page.. _g 00! 25 00 «45 00) _~_—(79 00 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


s17 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—A HALF-INTEREST IN AN ESTABLISHED 

Newspaper and Job Printing Office; fully equipped with machi- 

nery and material; circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 
trade. Price, $2,700. Principals alone address JouRNALIsT. 


FOR SALE. 
A FIRST-CLASS 


No.1 STONEMETZ FOLDER, 


In excellent condition, having never been used but for one week, 
Only object in selling is that we desire to get new ones that will fold from 
double-cylinder press. We refer to Hall & Noble, Erie, Pa. Will sell 
for one-half cost price. 
W H. JORDAN & CO., 
Bradford, Pa. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 
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MISC ELLANEOUS. 


“VERMONT LETTERS,” 
—orR— 

INTERESTING GENERAL READING MATTER, 
Furnished to newspapers or magazines in any part of the country at 
LOW RATES. Frequently part payment will be taken in Adver- 
tising. Give requisite directions, and address 

W.S. S. BUCK, West Randolph, Vt. 
Stereotyping, all kinds, done cheap. 


NATIONAL HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





LARGEST HOTEL IN THE City. 
REMODELED, REFURNISHED. 
New PASSENGER ELEVATOR. 
This Hotel is pleasantly located and is convenient to all the Govern- 
ment Departments. 
Safest hotel in the country in case of fire, having six different stair- 
ways from top to ground floor. 
Horse cars pass the door to all parts of the city. 


F. Tenney, F. TENNEY & Co. 


W. H. Crossy. § 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0, 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Depot, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SrRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 


WOOD TYPE, RULES AND BORDERS. 


ALSO, 

Woods, Tools, ete., for Engravers; Com- 
plete Newspaper Outfits; Types, 
Presses, etc.; Machinists’ 

Pattern Letters. 


110 FULTON & 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., NEW YORK 











RALPH MILIS. RALSTON MILLS. 


PAPER WAREHOUS 5 
‘ ore or — 


Oh - ELLIOT, © 


“CRO 
8 ae 


7m CHESTNUT ST. @ + .o° T26 JAYNE 81. # p 

_ PHILADELPHIA. , 

BAN K ERS’ 
Reliable. 


BLOTTING. 
Cheap. Try it. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES. At GRADES OF PAPER. 
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U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
s-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
futly given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


(Successors to R. F. Cole & Co.,) 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY 
AND MAPLE FOR EN- 
GRAVERS’ USE. 


201, 203 & 205 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pe 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates 


PRICE LIST. 


Half Medium Rollers, 
Quarter “ 60 “ 


go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 
Large Rollers, 30 cts. per th. 


ot-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. “f-0 


cts. 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila 


BINGHAM, DALEY & OBana, 


%) MANUFACTURERS OF € 


PRwTERs’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


oT a oe 


Nos. 49 & 51 ROSE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“STAR” COMPOSITION, 
Price, 50 Cts. per Pound. 


“OLD FASEIONED” COMPOSITION, 
Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, 


Trade Mark Brand cast in the bottom of each cake of composition. 


SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS BY MAIL—FREE. 





BENDERNAGEL « CO., 


-~Best Quality Roller Composition,:- 


No. 36 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Composition in Bulk, 40 Cts. per Pound. No. 2 Composition 30 Cts. per Pound. 


Will not shrink, dry out, or crack 


CLINE, MILLER « CoO., 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 


FRANZ TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes, 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. Z 


A@™ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


—o. 





TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 


° 


ag An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@@ 


A. M. COLLINS, SON «& CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE}NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


© \» ——-4—_—_* eo-*—_- ) oxe>-~<} o —_—__+ ost ® 
From 50 CTs. PER THOUSAND UPWARDS. 
We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 
—o<¢T. M. SIMPSON, ><-— 
21S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFITS 


Adapted to the wants of the Printing Office. Also, 


THE COMBINED PRINTING PRESS & STEREOTYPE CASTING-BOx, 


A Machine that will do first-class Printing and Stereotyping, giving a double advantage for the 
same amount invested. Moulds and Display Cuts, Corners, Borders, Reading Matter, etc., a 
specialty. Send for descriptive circulars 


Manufactured by 


M. J. HUGHES, 10 Spruce St., N. TF. 


FA OD CLARK’S 
50 PUBLISHERS CLARE'S 
ARE USING SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
#a“' Best thing we have ever used. Will want another.’’— 7oledo Journal. 
&@-"' Highly satisfactory.’’—A. A. Presbyterian, Wilmington, N. C 


PRICE, $7.00, Express charges prepaid. 
Send for Circular. Orders on Advertising Agents accepted as cash. 


C. E. CLARK, “Journat,” Dayton, Oni0. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
woonp TYPE, 
METAL TYPE, INKS, SIZE, BRONZES, PRESSES 
Paper Cutters and Printers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


108-116 Franklin St., Norwich, Conn. 
New York Office, 61 Beekman St. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Southwick, McCay & C0, 
PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


HEMPEL’S 
PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS! 


oS, pee Gets «A nes atlels $2.5< 
No. 2, Cees: Ts ee ee 3.00 
Steel Key No.1, ... 50 cts 

MG a a. 5: 4 obaieate 50 cts 


For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR ST., PHILA. 


GEORGE H. DILL, 
STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 


No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 





been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘iinet cnc sna weacninery. Having Hart's Printing Press Counter, 


hey count as desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to0: Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 

Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


Counts 
100,000 








For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R. S. MENAMIN, and others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 


A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 
rnament for your house, all in one, 


And an o 
THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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JOB PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
>> + > + > + +> +H + H+ HH +H +H +H os 
Ruled Billheads, Statements, 
Letter and Note Headings, 
Envelopes and Shipping Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARD BOARD. 
ie fo 
Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising Cards, 
Folding Cards, and Ball Programme Covers. 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY. 


eo 
Flat Writing Papers, 


Book, News and Cover Papers. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
_ 


— 


HOMAS W. PRIC 


_ eae 


The Place for Printers to Buy All Their Stock. 


G~ no = 


E CO., 
505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ay 


° 

| 
fe 
® 
oY 





New Tare FASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 
riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 
the old and tedious method of sewing. Tapes fastened with these eye- 
lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 
until the tape wears out. - 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.26. 
Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Mimor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Supplies from 


HYDRANT PRESSURE 


the Cheapest power known for 
blowing CHURCH ORGANS, 
running PRINTING PRESSES, 
SEWING MACHINES in House- 
holds or TURNING 
LATHES, COFFEE MILLS, 


SAUSAGE MACHINES, ELE- 


Factories, 


WATER MOTOR 


VATORS, etc. It is noiseless, neat, compact, steady; will 


work at any pressure of water above 1§ pounds; at 40 
pounds pressure has 4-horse power, and capacity up to 


10-horse power. 
Prices from $15 to $300. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 


BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., 


NEW YORK, 
8323 Broadway. 


WORKS, 
Newark, N.J. 
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SINCLAIR'S PICTORIAL BLOTTER 








THE LATEST ARBVERTISING NOVELTY 
SEVEN SERIES OF ORIGINALDESIGNS 
So.p Br ALL CARD GQ PAPER DEALERS, 
| ORDERS OF OF SHE OR OVER SENT D/RECT —— 
— SANPLES ON APPLICATIONS 


rs SLA CLALR fF Son. 


Ge0.7U. Hay es 506 W so WORTH ST. BHIL A, Ba P 
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GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


"ep 
= FIVE ‘SIZES MADE. 


NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 
GorRDON PrEss Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORKEZ. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


+ or ee st 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especi 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during th 
past thirteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R ~ MENAMIN 
ie . , 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 








—-+-#ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. &—o— 


GODFREY & Co., 


—— —<4-—____2 ?) 


| + PRINTERS INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND, « 


No. 395 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ROLLERS CAST DAILY. COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


5; RE- -CASTING COMPOSITION, : 


noo — 1 — > 45 Cts. per Pound. Rollers Cast at Same Price. <)—_~ 2° 


— > 


This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. It can be re-cast repeatedly and should be washed 
with oil or benzine. Samples sent on sialon, 


All orders by Mail must be accompanied by Cash, GODFREY & CO., 325 Walnut St. Philada. 


For Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 
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MENAMIN'S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 


= 











(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TQ ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


——- 22 e > 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
x 10 inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
x 13 250 14x20 “ 
x 16 15 x 22 - 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
, x 22 inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 


-20e- - 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


+ soe - 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


a &. Deze eee, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—_——-——- +», ee + — — 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 



































WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. pam OF TWIN CHASES, 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
oe 27298 15 x 8% $10 00 
o 2 80295 x 10% 11 00 
° x 2 2 12% 12 
13 
14 
15: 
17 
: : 18's 
=) 38% x: 20 


4 A itl, 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS, 


Pa'r, over all, Size each, inside. Price, 
17X21 15 x 8% $12 00 
20 X 25 18 x10¥Y 13 00 


1Y%in, 14% IN, 1 IN. IRON 


1 IN. IRON 


24 X 29 22 x12% 14 00 
26 x 34 23% x15 15 00 
29 X 42 26% x19 16 50 


11% IN, 


LOI OCD ws" 


32X47 29% x 21% 18 00 


35 x51 32% x 234% 19 50 
3 


38 x 55 4x25 21 50 





1% IN, 


41 x 60 38% x 27% 23 00 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 


e each, over all, Size each, inside. 
17 X 25 15 x19 


¥ 
? 


20 X 25 18 X23 


I IN, IRON 
—~ 
N 
- 


OLED OO 


24 X 29 22 X27 

26 x 34 23% X 31% 
29 X 42 26% x 30% 
32 X 47 29% x 44% 
35X51 3234 x 48% 
38 x 55 35% x 52% 
41 x 60 38% x57% 


Skeleton Chase. SXELETOW CHASE, 


TT 


1Y% IN. 14% IN- 
usb Ww 
+ OFF 


oon a 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
17 X 23 15 
20 X 25 18 
24 x 29 
20 X 34 
29 X 42 
32 X 47 
35 x 51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


Size each, over all, Size each, inside. 
17 Xx 25 5 x19 
20 X 25 23 
24% 29 xX 27 
26 x 34 % x 31% 
29 X 42 39% 





32X47 44M 10 00 
35% 51 4x 48% 1 00 
38 x 55 s 52% 12 00 
41 x 60 : 57% 13 00 


rin, 14 IN. 1 IN. TROW 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the kind of Chase oe. the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.———When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVieR than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 
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W. D. WILSON & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE, 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make orto maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 

— ~~ 2. _____ 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLSICHER, SCHUMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . Birmincuam, Conn., February 5th, 1879 

The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many gr qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the — least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 








to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, Schumm & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Puicapecenia, December 14th, 1878. 


GenTLeMeN : Having one of the “ Otto Silent Gas Engines,”’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has moe egua/; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and wiil run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. ‘There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& cCoO.. 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, N. E. Cor. $34 & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





























































































































THE BEST 


LABOR-SAVING METAL FURNITURE, 


FONTS OF 25, - aes 100 POUNDS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 








In the 50 and roo pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to so ems Pica in 
length. 
In the 25-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


WO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 
durable than the ola-style open-end Furniture. 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED ! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made and smoethly 


finished. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PAPER AND RAG WAREHOU 
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